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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





' “BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 
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GREGORY'S SUPPER AT THE ROYAL OAK. 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 


CHAPTER XXXI,—GREGORY ON A NEW MISSION. 


Grrcory’s meditation on Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace 
was a wonderful help to him. His realisation of 
what he read in his Bible furnished him with con- 
tinual support, consolation, and guidance. Cook had 
eaten her dinner and despatched the others to their 
work; so he found his plate in lonely fashion on the 
hob, with no promise of company. ‘Ah, well!” he 
thought, ‘‘company isn’t relishable at all times.” 
No. 929.—ocrozer 16, 1869. 





The rest, the comfort of the fire, the refreshment 
of the food, were very soothing to the old man. 
When he had reverentially returned thanks, he 
took to a common plan of his, and began counting 
up his mercies. 

“Oh, I’m never a bit in a furnace. I needn’t go 
to compare my little troubles with the real perse- 
cuted servants of God. Here I am ; food and clothing 
in plenty ; no more work than I can do; no more pain 
than I can bear; a fire to warm me by, and a bed 
to lie on by nights; isn’t that enough for my old 
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body ? and haven’t I a Father that cares for me, and 
a Saviour that pities me, and a blessed Holy Spirit 
that comes down into my poor heart, and warms it 
with his leve, till I could almost think .sometimes it 
was but a step into the good country? Ah, Greg, 
Greg, the lines have fallen unte thee in very plea- 
sant places, and when there’s a weight on thy mind, 
remember it’s either a sin which God will pardon 
or a weakness which he will pity, and it’s nothing 
but one of the ‘all cares’ which he bids us cast on 
him.” 

‘*‘ You’ve liked your dinner, by the looks of you,” 
said cook, coming in as he still sat with a smile on 
his face. 

“ Liked it? it’s done me a world of good,” said 
Gregory. ‘I could show you summat in the matter 
we was conversing about, only you likely haven’t got 
time to stay now?” As he spoke he felt in his 
pocket for his Bible, which of late had superseded 
his old friend ‘‘ The Garden,” as “coming more to 
the pint,” he would say. 

‘You was used to bring out your old brown book, 
Greg,” said the cook, standing a moment and look- 
ing at him, “ but now it’s the Bible.” 

‘‘ Well, it’s nought against my Garden,” said the 
old man; “ but that is only a stream, for all it’s a very 
reviving one, as I have often found it. Now this is 
the fountain-head, you see ;”” holding up the Bible. 

A loud peal from Michael’s room startled both. 
‘‘ Your holiday ’s over,” said cook; “you'd best go 
and preach up yonder, Greg: Pm sure a sermon 
would be no harm there.” 


“ Why, what have you got to conrplaim of ?”” said | 


Gregory, rising to obey the summons. 


“ What ? his mearmess. I shan’t stay 
longer than my year. Wo perquisites; nothing but 
fat mutton and bacom te eat, no company, the 


house as dull as a fumeral; besides beimg worked to 
death !” exclaimed the eook. 

“ Well, now, to see the different ways folks takes 
things im. I must try amd get her to see what'll 
make her rest content with her lot; the Ife is more 
than meat and the body than raiment ;” and he was 
busy considering hew he should get ecok to this view 
of things when he got inte his master’s room. 

“Dined ?” said Michael, without looking at him. 

TF have, and well, thank God,” said L 

‘‘ Then you are reety for work?” said 

**T’d ought to be,” said Gregory. 

‘‘T want you te goto a place ealled ——. Git 
down there by the fire; your teeth are beginning to 
chatter again.” 

Gregory looked at the window, aud remarked that 
the wind whistled in very unmerciful there. 

** Sit down by the fire,” said Miehael, seeing he 
hesitated. 

Gregory obeyed. 

‘** Now listen. I want you to go to a place called 
Laxley Parva. There is an old woman there that I 
must see, by name Rowans.”’ 

“Be I to fetch her?” asked Gregory. 

“‘T don’t want her here, if I could help it,” said 
Mickael. ‘*And yet I know of no place where I 
coulu s:.¢eet her.” 

“Then it’s a fix,” said Gregory. ‘“ Couldn’t I do 
with her? An old woman doesn’t want the manag- 
ing of a lawyer or a gipsy.” 

“T don’t know,” said Michael. “TI think you 
could if you would, but I can’t depend on you.” 

“If anybody else had said as them were your 
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words, I’d have took the liberty to say I didn’t be- 
lieve ’em. I would, indeed,” said Gregory, earnestly. 

“ Why, what did you make of the gipsy?” asked 
Michael. 

“What can anybody make of a gipsy but a gipsy ? 
tell me that!” said Gregory. 

‘“« Well, this old woman is not a gipsy, and if you 
know how to manage her you will be able to get out 
of her what the gipsy wouldn’t tell you; at least [ 
think so.” 

‘‘T’ll manage her to the best of my abilities,” said 
Gregory. ‘I think I’m up to tackling an old woman, 
they’re more reasonabler than young ones to my 
mind, for all I know you've not got any partickler 
hanging to ’em.” 

«Well, then, you must go to this place—and—do 
you happen to remember a fellow that lived servant 
with Me John Gayton?” 

“* Him as was drownded at sea?” asked Gregory. 

“Yes, the late Miss Gayton’s brother,” said 
Michael. 


“TI remember Muster John ve 
kind of a face I ecouldn’t forget, 
stand-up look there was about him. 
foot and odd, I should say,” said 
baske fae Geo. guak x bon tier Siete 


man 
nty of him, if you mean that,” said 


well; his’n was a 
think, and such a 

Why he was six 
y going 
e@ young 


| “Phere was 

Michael, not liking the answer; “but I wasn’t ask- 
ing about Aim; he was like any tall, stout, fresh- 
eoloured man you might meet with; I asked you if 
you remembered his man Tarvit.” 

'Parvit, Tarvit! well, I thimk I do. He was 
short amd bull-mecked, with a big head and shoulders ; 
he went with Muster John, never warn’t heard 
om no more,” said Gregory- 

“He went out, but he came home dnd got into 
_ those riots, that house burning, whem the man was 
shot. Do you remember it?” 

“Remember it? Pm not like to forget it; to bo 
ee Theneaid he ake Ey reaseen Sf Wp mepeeer et! 
again. i + the mam. 
|’ “Of course they did, and no doubt they were 
: Tight,” said Michael. 
| “hope he’s lived to repent, them; but. what about 
him ?” said Gregory. 

“He is son-im-law to this old woman, Rowans,” 
‘said Michael, “and I believe he has been at tho 
ewe ile and ho eilb nought cote goung Maps ton 
e is Wit over Iton 
toe Mir. Keriol.” aid 

| “Fie couldn’t help that, if ke was sent,” said 
Gregory, appealingly. 

‘No, but there are other things he could help, 
and if I could lay hold on him, I would just show 
him he’d better get off again without meddling in 
business that’s not his own,—his own ’s enough.” 

“Why not put the p’lice upon him?” said 
Gregory. 

‘“Owl!” exclaimed Michael, “IE don’t want to 
hang the fellow; the police would do me no good.” 

‘“‘How d’ye know he’s in the country?” asked 
Gregory. 

**T’m sure of it, never mind how,’’ said Michael. 

“That crittur—only where’s the use of telling over 
what a reg’lar made fibber says?—she said as the 
man she got her tale from had a grey head and lines 
in his face; if so be Tarvit has got them, he’s un- 
common changed, he was used to be as black as 4 





beetle.” 
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«¢$6 were you, so was I once,’ said Michael. 
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| an obtuse, hopelessly obtusé creature? ‘Oh that her 


‘Ay, so we was, but you-had more of a hay | brother had a keener sense of the proprieties of life, 
colour in your hair, master; I remember when ‘it | and would keep the superannuated man to wait on 


was all in curls upon your collar.” Gregory looked 
with the affection of bygone days as his eyes rested 
on the scanty iron-grey covering of Michael’s head, 
and couldn’t help sighing. 

‘What! you are fretting over grey hairs? I 
thought you looked on old age and dying as great 
blessings,”’ said Michael, derisively. 

“There’s ways when the hoary head is a erown 
of glory, and there’s ways when it isn’t,” said 
Gregory, who felt the sneer, and wouldn’t let it 
pass unrebuked, in his humble but truthful manner. 

‘‘You must have your say,” said Michael; “ will 
you do your best to find out from this Rowans where 
the man is? She is covetous, and for a good sum 
will speak out.” 

“Teil of her own son?” said Gregory, with 
horror. 

“‘He’s not her own son, and if he were, money 
can do much, even against nature,” said Michael. 


“ More’s the pity, 1 believe it,’’ said Gregory, more 


feelingly than Michael liked, but he didn’t notice it. 

“She has received money by Miss Gayton’s order 
yearly till now, for reasons she knows little of ; that 
is stopped now. Let her know, if she will give you 
full information, so that I ean lay hands on ‘i'arvit, it 
shall be renewed and continued through her life. 
And you must not let her see that this is for anything 
on my account. I mean, you must keep me out of the 
thing altogether. You may appear you are the person 
who haspaid the money, and make the promise on your 
own account, I think that will be the best way to 
manage it.” 

Gregory was ill at ease; what very dirty waters 
they seemed to be wading through! All the time his 
master was adding to his instructions he was debating 
with himself whether he would please him by enter- 
ing on the commission ; but then there was no actual 
dishonour involved in it, only the disagreeable task 
of deception, and the.main object, if he could under- 
stand it, was to save Tarvit’s life. He would have 
waited till the next day to start on his errand, but 
Michael could not brook delay: he laid before him a 
map of the county, showed him where he might rest 
for the night, and how get on the next day to Laxley, 
from whence he might return to Dassett by the 
following evening. 

“Tl find my way, I’m not afeard of that,” said 
Gregory, ‘and I hope Vl give you satisfaction in 
what I do.” 

There was no confidence in the tone in which he 
said this, and Michael looked distrustfully on him 
as he left the room. When he had dressed himself 
im his most approved securities from cold, Gregory 
went, after receiving his master’s final instructions, 
to the room occupied by Honoria. 

‘Come in,” she answered to his knock. 

“Tf you please, Miss Honor—” he began. 

“‘ Miss Presgrave,” said Honoria, with a look of 
reproval. 

“Yes, mum, Miss Presgrave; I meant that, for 
all I called you Miss Honor. I ax your pardon for 
forgetting my manners, as I’d ought to have remem- 
bered, seeing you are getting into years, and should 
have the best part of your name called on you,” said: 
Gregory, bowing very low. 

Miss Presgrave felt the cure to be less bearable 
than the injury ; but what was to be done with such 


| lieve,” he thought. 





himself, and supply her with .one to match her 
fortunes! She sat in sullen dignity, waiting till his 
bow was over and he would tell his business. 

“Pm a going out,’ said Gregory. 

“Very well,” said ‘‘ Miss Honor.” 

“T was a-thinking if you’d just give. a look to 
master now and then,’’ said Gregory. 

‘What! go up into that end of the house?”: 
asked Miss Presgrave, with a very strong expres- 
sion of disapprobation on her face. 

“Well, you see, he’s not in a way safe to be 
left,” said Gregory ; ‘“‘he’s got uncommon shaky of 
late, since that day he slipped down in the yard.” 

‘‘ Slipped down in the yard?” cried Miss Honoria. 

“Ay; but don’t mention it to him, for the worth 
of the place, it'll vex him so. Only if he stops long, 
very long, without ringing, you'll please to give 
him a look this way. Send him a message by 
Watty. Watty’s the best, he don’t like the women 
about him. Ax him to come down; you want him 
purtickler say; never mind if he don’t take it weil, 
a little scrimmage will soon be over.” 

‘But, Gregory,’’ said Miss Honoria, ‘‘do you 
think my dear brother’s life is precarious ?”’ 

“Precarious? ”. said Gregory. ‘ Well, if that 
means dangerous, I’m not going to say it is; but 
life ’s uncertain with the best of us, and itll fret me 
more than enough if I think upon him all up there, 
and nobody to look to him.” 

“But stop, Gregory,”’ said Miss Honoria; “ you 
know all your master’s affairs. Has he made a 
will ?” 

Gregory looked at her with surprise. 

‘‘ Think of the confusion and trouble I should have 
if he died suddenly without a will,” said Honoria, 
thinking in a moment of the risk of her losing, in 
that event, the possession of Barons Dassett. 

“Maybe,” said Gregory, recovering himself~ 
‘“maybe you're right, and you'd best put it to him 
while ’m away. You can begin by saying as you 
want to make your own, you know—it’s time that 
was done—and if so be—”’ 

“7 tell him!” exclaimed Honoria 
he ever listen to me?” 

‘‘ He might do it now, for all that,” said Gregory. 
‘“« And the first time he’s too long without showing 
himself or giving a ring, if I was as you, I’d send 
him up a bit of a note by Watty, to say as you'd got 
business,—he’d come for besineses.” 

‘““ Now, that’s what I call a real piece of human 
nature,” thought Gregory, as he left ‘‘ Miss Honor” 
prepared to watch her brotlier’s movements. ‘‘ Not 
for love would she go after him, but for money! Ak, 
that’s another thing!” Painfully it pressed upon 
him that no human being, not even his own sister, 
loved the old man. ‘‘ Nobody but me, I truly be- 
‘‘ Well, it’s not so wonderful, 
considering he’s not given to loving himself; he’s 
crusty enough with me, and I think he can bide me 
better than any one, in his heart, after all.” How- 
ever, he was satisfied that he had secured his pur-— 
pose, and went on his way, so far, well’ pleased. 

Gregory had to go by coach, which he rode five 
miles to meet, to the great market town of Queen’s 
Copley, where he was to hire a horse, and go through 
Torbury to Laxley Parva. Michael, in days gone 
by, had been well acquainted with that part of the 
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country, and remembered that there was a halting- 
place of some kind at Torbury, where Gregory could 
find quarters for the night, and get on early in the 
morning to Laxley. It was late when the old man 
got to Torbury, the candle had been taken from the 
window, and Porter was fast asleep in bed. Mrs. 
Porter was busy by the dying embers counting the 
coppers from the till she was just going to lock up. 

‘‘Porter! You must get up, I say, here’s a cus- 
tomer on horseback!”’ she cried, as Gregory knocked 
stoutly at the door. 

‘It’s late for company,” said Mrs. Porter, un- 
barring the door; ‘‘ but we never turn money away, 
so please to come in, sir, my husband will be down 
in a minute or two. Sling the bridle over the hook 
in the post, and I’ll make up the fire in no time.” 

Gregory was not sorry to dismount. 

‘“‘T don’t think the crittur’ll run away,” he said, 
without it’s for the pleasure of having got shut of 
me. 

‘“‘Tt’s a hack, is it?” said Mrs. Porter, looking at 
the animal. ‘Oh yes, I know it, it’s from the 
‘Dog.’ Are you going back to Queen’s Copley to- 
night, sir?” 

‘* Not if I knows to it,” said Gregory. 

‘‘ Maybe, then, you’re for Lee, or for Blake’s 
Hill, or for some place near?” said the landlady. 

‘Not a bit of it,” said Gregory. ‘I’m for stop- 
ping here till morning.” 

“We've got no spare beds,” said Mrs. Porter. 
‘* We don’t take house company.” 

‘Not in the general way,” said Gregory; ‘‘ but 
you’d never go to turn a man out that’s got nowheres 
to go to, such a night as this.” 

‘Well, you see, we’ve got never a man just now, 
and the work falls on me, for my husband won’t 
take his share of it; he’s fast asleep, and won’t wake 
—he knows better than that!—and I can’t wait on 
you and look to your horse at the same time,’’ said 
Mrs. Porter, in despair. 

“Well now,” said Gregory, who was stiff with 
cold, ‘‘ suppose I make up the fire. I can do it with 
anybody, and here’s the coal all ready. Suppose I 
look to the fire and you go to the horse; or, if so be 
you like it better, you go to the horse and I’ll look 
to the fire—how’ll that be?” 

Mrs. Porter was sharp enough, but she was de- 
luded into the feeling that she had had her choice of 
tasks, though it seemed in both cases that the horse 
fell to her share, and glad of so accommodating a 
customer, she took the hack from the ‘‘ Dog” to the 
stable; and when she returned to the kitchen, she 
found a capital fire and Gregory enjoying it. 

“‘T shouldn’t a been so quick,” she said, for the 
horse wanted a deal of rubbing down, only Tom 
Ricketts the smith being about late to-night; I got 
him to help me, and I told him I was sure the gentle- 
man would consider him for it with a pint or so.” 

“Tm not a gentleman, missus,” said Gregory, 
‘and haven’t got no wish to pass off for one; but 
I’ve got money to pay, and if you’ll make me a bit 
of a shake down before this fire, I’ll pay for it well; 
and your friend shall be welcome to some supper for 
his trouble at my expense.” . 

The landlady was well pleased; she promised to 
make him as comfortable as she could, and very soon 
Tom Ricketts appeared, and the three sat down to a 
table spread with the best riches of the larder of the 
** Royal Oak.” 

There’s nobody up to a rabbit pie like our 
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missus,” said Tom, putting a log of crust two inches 
square into his mouth. 

‘¢ What, man! in such a hurry as that?” cried 
Gregory. ‘It is late, I know, but if we haven’t got 
time to say grace, don’t let us find time to eat, for it’ll 
never do us any good.” Whereupon he stood up 
and returned thanks with great solemnity, to the 
great edification of Tom, who most probably had 
never witnessed such an act since the days of his 
childhood. 

‘‘You seem to be in a very comfortable way of 
life here,” Gregory observed, as they were making 
steady way through the pie. 

‘‘ Yes, it’s a quiet place and neighbourly enough,” 
said Tom, his plate being empty and his eyes fixed on 
the dish. 

‘‘ Only living is very dear,” remarked the landlady, 
taking a mental review of what Tom had already 
received, and questioning whether she should get 
enough to make it profitable if she took any notice of 
his hungry look and gave him more. 

‘‘Here’s your friend quite ready,” said Gregory; 
‘“‘T don’t think we mean to leave you any of that pie 
to remember us by, it’s uncommon tasty,’’ and he for- 
warded his own plate while he recommended Tom’s. 

‘‘ You’re hearty welcome,” said Mrs. Porter, ‘and 
I only wish I could let you have it for less than it 
cost me; but things go so dear hereabouts, and times 
is so hard, all a going out as you may say, and 
nothing a coming in, that I’m obliged to look to the 
price of things.” 

Gregory understood this perfectly well, but he also 
calculated. With a generous heart, he wasn’t the 
man to stint, but with such to deal with as Mrs. Porter 
he had no leaning to liberality. So, foreseeing that he 
should have to pay for the whole pie, he was willing 
to dispose of it as far as he could, and determined 
that Tom’s supper shouldn’t be spoiled by her 
miserliness. 

Tom was entirely innocent of the tactics of both 
parties: all he wanted, all he thought of, was pie—pie 
and enough of it; and, thanks to Gregory, his want 
was satisfied. He really looked quite tired when he 
declared earnestly he had finished. 

‘‘T’m sure, Tom, you'll have summat to thank me 
for, bringing you such good luck as this, and all the 
cost, plenty as it is, to go to the gentleman as has 
treated you.” 

Tom returned thanks with the serene air of one 
who had had a thoroughly satisfactory meal. 

‘‘ And it’s many a good turn I’ve done him,” she 
added, as if, after Gregory had paid for him, there 
ought to be still a little private account standing be- 
tween him and herself; ‘‘ you can say that, can’t you, 
Tom?” 

Yes, Tom could if she wished it, but he had very 
little to say, if he consulted his feelings, on any 
subject. 

“You mind that job I got you with that horse you 
shoed? why, you got a week’s pay, I’ll be bound, for 
it, and a good warm into the bargain.” 

‘<T b’lieve I treated you out of it,” said Tom, rather 
hurt at this raking up of her services. 

Mrs. Porter now began the story of the travellers, 
and how she had called up Mr. Ricketts, and how he 
had put on a shoe with her help, and how it happened 
that Ned was away; and she was going on to the 
robbery of the farmer, and the cold bath that Ned 
received, when Gregory stopped her. 

‘‘Was it a sorrel?” he said to Tom. 
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“ Ay, ’twere a sorrel,” said Tom. 

‘‘ Fore-feet black ?” asked Gregory. 

“ Ay, fore-feet black,” said Tom, who was glad 
to meet with ready-made words to answer in, for he 
was little less asleep than he was half-an-hour after, 
when he was safe in bed. 

‘Then I see that horse, and a pretty consarn you 
made of it!” said Gregory. 

This sudden attack on T'om’s professional character 
overcame the influence of the pie ; he opened his eyes 
wide, and asked, ‘‘ What were amiss wi’ it?”’ 

Gregory described the condition in which the horse 
made its anes in the yard. 

Tom looked confused, but declared he had done his 
best, and the landlady immediately backed him, and 
said as people coming at such times couldn’t look for 
as good work as if they came at christianable hours. 

“And they paid me shabby enough, I will say that 
for’em,”’ she added; ‘all the profit I got was Tom’s 
half-pint at the last.” 

Tom retired under the protection of this alliance, 
and leaving his fame in Mrs. Porter’s hands, went off 
to bed. 

Mrs. Porter now went to work to prepare for her 
guest, and his accommodations looked promising for 
a good night; while she was busy she entertained 
him with more of the adventures of that celebrated 
night, which was ever after a marked one in the 
annals of the “‘ Royal Oak,” as “that night when 
all them things happened.” 

Right _ was Gregory when she had left him to 
peace and quietness, and the very tolerable bed and 
the comfortable fire. Before he lay down he took 
out his Bible and read carefully, often uttering a 
word of prayer as he did so. There were little holes 
atthe top of the door which shut out the staircase 
from “the parlour.” Leaning by the side rail, Mrs. 
Porter could see through these when she wished to 
make observations. ‘‘So,” she thought, taking a 
peep at Gregory, to see if the fire was safe—“ so he's 
counting his money —well, I hope he’s got plenty ; 
n0, he isn’t,” she thought, as he turned a little round, 

“he’s got a book in his hand!” She watched a 
minute longer and saw him sink down on his knees. 
Self-rebuked, she turned away immediately, and that 
night uncomfortable thoughts crossed her mind, such 
As had never visited it before. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—AMONG BAD COMPANY. 


Tue uext morning Gregory was up and dressed, and 
had cleared away his nest, and was busy with the 
fire when the landlady came down. 
. ‘‘You’re a handy man,” she said, very approvingly. 
“Tf Td had the luck to light on such a husband we 
might have made the little bit we’ve saved ten times 
over by now.” 

‘How many children have you got?” asked 
Gregory. 

‘None ; that’s one thing,” said the landlady. 
‘ “AY, it is; and this is another,” said Gregory. 

I’ve marked it often, that them as has no call to 
et and save is more hot after it than them as has 
plenty of excuse for it.” 

“Old age must be looked to,” said the landlady, 
offended. 

‘Ay, summat’ll always stand for a reason; but 


that won’t make.the truth more nor less, and you'll 
own to it some day.” 


“Own what?” she asked. 
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«Why, that money isn’t the thing you’ve took it 
to be,” he replied. 

‘‘Why, what d’ye think I take it to be?” she 
asked. 

‘“What? Why, no more nor no less than the one 
thing needful,” said Gregory. 

‘And so it is; I don’t know who’s to get along 
without it,” she said, sharply. 

‘‘There’s a many as does a deal more pleasanter 
than them as has got it in heaps. Oh, you may 
believe me, I’ve seen it where it has made my heart 
sore to see it.” 

“‘T haven’t got it in heaps,” said the landlady, 
pettishly ; ‘‘ and I don’t know why you should fix it 
on me that I want it.” 

‘*T could tell it by your way last night. Don’t be 
angry, I sha’n’t pay you none the less for it ; but I’ve 
seen such pitiful comings out of the love of money 
that I thought I’d just give you a word of warning 
not to depend on it, for it'll drop you in the middle 
of the stream when you're a dying, and want help 
most, mind that.”’ 

‘“You’ve got plenty, maybe,” she said, half 
sulkily ; ‘‘ and it’s easy to talk fine then.” 

“Plenty? to be sure I have, for all I’m but a 
serving man, and get small wages.” 

Mrs. Porter looked speculatively. 

Gregory understood her meaning. | ‘‘ I'll pay you 
handsome, never trouble. I’m travelling for my 
master, and he pays my expenses; and anything 
more than it’s just to charge him with, I can put out 
of my own. I save that I may spend; that’s my 
way.” 

This was consoling in the present case, at any 
rate, and Mrs. Porter smoothed her brow, and 
feeling an involuntary confidence in him that he 
would keep his word, she set out an excellent break- 
fast for him, and he was off before her husband 
made his appearance, before the sun had fairly 
taken possession of the day, and before Tom Ricketts 
had awoke, to call and see if he could do anything to 
help him on his way. His heart was light as he 
rode along, and as the morning brightened he felt 
the influence of the growing glories of the! eastern 
sky. ‘‘Seems to me,” he thought, ‘‘as if they was 
very like the golden gates that Christian and the 
Pilgrims saw at the other side of the river.” The 
remembrance of ‘Pilgrim’? brought his master 
vividly into his mind. ‘‘He’s never looked at it, I 
know. I might a been sure he wouldn’t No, 
I mightn’t,” he added, suddenly, correcting himself, 
‘“‘ who knows what will prosper? He may look at it 
while I’m away.” 

But there was a sorrowful conviction in his heart 
that Michael had grown much harder, sterner, colder, 
of late,—that he took advantage of his religious pro- 
fession to treat him with contempt and unkindness, 
which he knew he would not resent; in fact, that 
he seemed passing farther and deeper into the regions 
of cold, dark, comfortless unbelief—without hope, 
without God. But he tried to rise above all,—to lift 
up his eyes to the hills from whence come help, 

His way was by Torbury Mill. ‘‘What a ruinated 
place is here!” he exclaimed, as he rode over the 
heathy tract in the midst of which stood the dis- 
mantled mill. ‘‘ Don’t seem to be very busy at this. 
present,” he said to a man who was leaning his back 
against the house wall, where all the sunshine that 
had yet appeared fell. His pipe in his mouth, and 
his hands in his pockets, would have told the reader 
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at once that it was Mr. Cramp. He looked furtively 
at Gregory, nodded, and went on smoking. 

‘‘Can you put me in the straightest way for Laxley 
Parva?” said Gregory. 

‘Right on,” said Mr. Cramp, nodding again, but 
this time to the road he meant to indicate as the best. 

At the strange voice and the sound of horse hoofs 
Mrs. Cramp and her daughters came out at the door. 

‘Tf you’re in any want to know the way to Laxley, 
the children’ll be glad to get a penny for showing 
you, poor things,” said Mrs. Cramp, with a melan- 
choly air. She was in extreme dishabille even for 
her, and Gregory’s heart was pained as he thought, 
—‘‘That a wife! a mother! Oh sin, sin, what work 
it do make among us poor critturs!” 

“T think, being as I’ve got daylight and can ax 
my way, I won’t trouble the young folks, but not to 
save the coppers,” said Gregory, who saw the hungry 
disappointed look of the little faces which were before 
turned up to him in hope, like young birds in a nest 
at feeding-time. Counting heads, he gravely took 
from his pocket a copper for each, and delivered 
them. 

‘Run to the Grange and buy a quartiof skim milk 
to help the breakfast,” said Mrs. Cramp. 

But this the Miss Oramps utterly declined; they 
had no objection to beg some milk, but they chose 
to keep their benefaction for their own particular 
pleasure plans, and as Gregory rode off he heard a 
debate going on in louder tones than indicated peace. 

‘Wish I’d kep’ my coppers,” he thought, ‘I’ve 
set ’em a fighting; but they looked so- hungry, and 
with that live lumber of a father out of doors, and 
that poor piece of a mother indoors, they’re not like 
to get a platter-full among ’em all. ‘Her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace,’ ”’ 
he murmured, adding, ‘“‘How true, to the very 
marrow on it, every word of God is!” His medita- 
tions were interrupted by a cross road, or rather a 
double lane, which, as there was no finger-post, left 
him in much perplexity as to which he should follow. 

‘* Now I’m fixed,” he said, ‘‘and if I hadn’t been 
so wise in my own conceit I should a’ brought 
the children thus far. Sarve me right,” he added, 
riding a little’ way along one of the lanes, till he 
saw a curl of blue smoke above the hedge. ‘“ Burn- 
ing rubbitch? good—then belike somebody’s handy, 
feeding the fire,” he cried, and advancing to the 
place, he called, ‘‘ Heigh! anybody under the fence ?” 

‘Oh, blesh yer, my dear,” answered the gipsy, 
suddenly rising, ‘‘is it yer own handsome face as is 
come after me all-across the country in the early 
morning ? and I hope you’ve got the gold in your 
bag, ready for the secret I’ve got to tell.” 

““ Why!” cried Gregory, starting back, ‘I b’lieve 
I’m never to get shut of you; who was to expect you 
here?” 

‘‘ Ah, my dear, it’s all places we may be found in— 
us that hasn’t a home of man’s making, but only a 
hedge for a wall and the wet ground for a bed, and 
the cold sky over us all the winter round,” whined 
the gipsy. 

‘“« You don’t know the differ betwixt warm or cold, 
wet or dry,” said Gregory, ‘or you’d take to other 
ways.” 

- _ “An? what ways would you put me on to try and 
better myself?” asked the gipsy, who had got through 
a gap sro held the bridle. 

** You please let go,” said Gregory, ‘I’m in a hurr 

and cont intend talking.” it . 
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‘You'd best let me have the gold, and save your- 
self the journey, my dear,” said the gipsy, with an 
ironical smile. r 

‘I’m no dear of yourn,” said Gregory, much pro- 
voked, ‘‘ and if you don’t let go the bridle PU—” 

‘You'll set Jock on me, to be sure,” said the gipsy, 
laughing. ‘Jock ’s too fur away, and I don’t believe 
you’d have the heart to do it if he was close, for I 
think you’ve a friendship for me, with all your cross 
looks.”’ As she spoke she turned the horse short round, 
suddenly jerking the bridle out of his hand, before 
he was aware of it. 

‘“You owdacious crittur!” cried Gregory, moved 
to most unusual wrath. ‘‘ Let go, I say!” and he 
lifted his whip. 

‘* Oh, sure it’s not you as reads good books.as would 
strike a poor lone woman !”’ said the gipsy, laughing, 
and ducking to avoid the blow, while she led ‘the 
horse through a gate into the field whence she had 
first spied him. 

‘¢T don’t believe you are a woman, but summat of 
the witch sort, if there’s any of ’em left,” he cried 
angrily, and trying to dismount. 

‘Oh, blesh yer, my dear, keep a horseback, it be- 
comes yer a deal better than going a-foot; shure 
nobody’d know yer from yer master in that fine coat 
and them beautiful top boots !” 

As she still held the bridle, and every time he 
attempted to dismount so teased the horse that it 
grew restive, he had no help for it, but was 
compelled to sit still, to the great amusement of the 
gipsy’s party, who lay squatting under the hedge 
round a fire where the breakfast was cooking. 

‘‘ Now yer see yer’d best show us poor things as 
haven’t got a call to know manners, how.a gentleman 
behaves hisself, and for all you never axed me to eat 
a bit of the dinner that smelt as beautiful as beautiful 
that day when you found time to talk to me, yer shall 
have a bit of my dinner just now.” 

Gregory was mute—what could he do? One, two, 
three, four figures—two great boys, a man and a 
woman, were all looking at him, and of eourse ready 
to help his tormentor. He folded his arms and 
looked straight forward in silence. 

‘“Won’t yer give me a look nor a word ?—me as was 
so friendly as to ax yer to my house here, for all 
yer’ve done yer best to keep me out o’ yer’n!” said 
the gipsy, in a provokingly jeering tone. 

‘‘Now missus, you understand me,’’ he replied, 
indignantly, ‘“‘you’ve stopped me on the highway 
when I was going about my master’s business, and 
whatever your meaning is, you’re doing what the 
law don’t forgive for a trifle.” 

‘‘ Blesh yer heart! and are you goin’ to give us the 
law?” said the gipsy, laughing; ‘‘ why the law’s no 
more to us than Jock or the old man at the big house 
yonder. But yer needn’t look so cross and spile yer 
face that way. I'll let yer down if yer’ll promise to 
stay peaceable till I’ve told yer the secret and got the 
gold.” 

It was in vain Gregory declared he would make no 
promise of the kind—that he must and would go on. 
The party at the fire looked and laughed—it was 
evident they considered the gipsy sufficient for his 
safe custody—none moved. 

Cold, very cold he got; stiff and weary, vexed and 
angry; and at last, convinced that his relentless 
jailer, who truly knew not the difference between 
warm and cold, would conquer in the end, he made 
the promise, when she allowed him to dismount, 
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tethered the horse to the gate, and invited him toa 
seat by the fire, which, objectionable as the sur- 
youndings were, he could not but be grateful for. 

To do the gipsy justice, she was hospitable after a 
fashion; she made him a seat with hay they had 
stolen in the night, and stirred up a cheerful blaze 
fur his special benefit. 
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Wuaen Linneeus died 
there were only fif- 
teen species of palms 
described. Ruiz and 
Pavon added eight, 
while Humboldt and 
Bonpland described 
twenty more, with- 
out, however, having 
procured their blos- 
wee, SoMS in a perfect 
= state. The labours of 
Martius, Liebmann, 
Griffith, D’Orbigny, 
; Blume, Spruce, Wal- 
lich, Wallace, and others, enlarged the list to about 
six hundred species, about one-half of which have 
been reduced to cultivation in European gardens. 
Martius thinks there may be a thousand species 
altogether, but we believe that this is an over- 
estimate, and that even of the plants discovered 
there has been already an over-multiplication of 
species, 

Mest of the palms are exclusively tropical plants. 
They decrease rapidly in numbers on receding from 
the equator. Few reach into temperate climates, and 
they are unknown within the Arctic and Antarctic 
circles. ‘The true palm climate has a mean annual 
temperature of 70° to 81° 5’ Fahrenheit ; but the date 
palm vegetates in the south of Europe, in districts 
where the mean temperature is from 59° to 62° 4’. 
The northern limit is—im Europe, 43°; in Asia and 
America, 34° north latitude. The southern limit— 
in Africa, 34°; New Zealand, 38°; and in America, 
36° south latitude. To the north of the Tropic of 
Cancer forty-three species are known ; to the south of 
the Tropic of Capricorn, only thirteen. Martius divides 
the palm region of the earth into five zones, the central 
one of which, between the 10th of north and south 
latitude, contains 300 i Generally the local 
geographical distribution is limited. Few species 
possess an extensive range. The cocoa-nut tree 
( Cocos nucifera) is said to be the only one found wild 
in both hemispheres, and its native country is still 
doubtful. 

The localities of the growth of trees are 
extremely various. Some are fo on mountain 
tops, almost in the range of al snow; others 
rise from the of coral reefs, with their roots 
beneath the level of tropical seas. Some huxuriate in 
swamps, er flourish by the banks of perennial 
streams; others grow in the midst of arid sand, and 
amidst pathless deserts. In habit some are solitary, 
others gregarious. No order of plants, in short, is so 
varied in circumstances of growth, and so little redu- 
cible in this respect to rules and generalisations. 

More remarkable still are the palms in ther 
economic uses to man. In some parts of the world 
the inhabitants would be almost incapable of 
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existing without them. They afford food, clothing, 
furniture, weapons, and every implement and ap- 
pliance that raises man above the purest savage 
state. Here are some of the multitudinous uses 
of the Cocoa-nut tree:—The heart, or very young 
leaves, called the ‘cabbage,’ is an excellent 
vegetable, either cooked or dressed in stews, hashes, 
or ragouts. The Cingalese use the dried, old leaves 
as torches, both for themselves during the dark 
nights or to carry before the carriages and palanquins 
of Europeans; they also use the spathe for a similar 
purpose, as well as for fuel; and at Rotuma and 
other Polynesian islands it is also for a like 
purpose. At Tongatabu, one of the Friendly Islands, 
combs are made of the midrib of the segments, the 
upper part being beautifully worked with the fibre of 
the husk, or buls. “These combs, from their neat 
appearance, were,” says Bennett, *‘‘in great requisi- 
tion during the time I visited that island, and all the 
women were busily employed during our stay in 
making them, to exchange with the papalangi 
(foreign) officers and erew for trifling articles. The 
combs were stained by the bark of the Koka-tree of a 
dark reddish colour, intended as a rude imitation of 
tortoiseshell.” 

The washermen of Ceylon burn the foliage for 
the sake of its alkaline ashes. The midribs of the 
leaves, when tied together, form brooms for the 
decks of ships. The CGimgalese use the unexpanded 
leaves in forming ornaments on the eccasion of any 
festival, decorating arches, etc., in various picturesque 
forms of crowns, flowers, ete. 

There is one portion of the tree which attracts 
much the attention of the observer,—it is a kind of 
net-work at the base of the petiole, which when very 
young is delicate, beautifully white, and transparent, 
but when having attained maturity becomes coarse 
and tough, and chamges to a brown colour. It is 
stripped off in large pieces, which are used in Ceylon 
as strainers, particularly for the toddy, which is 
usually full of impurities when first taken from the 
tree, as its sweetness attracts innumerable insects. 
At Tahiti it is called Aa; and besides being used as 
sieves for straining arrowroot, cocoa-nut oil, ete., the 
natives, when engaged in such occupations as digging, 
fishing, etc., in order to save their bark-cloth, join 
several portions of this net-work together, and having 
a hole in the centre, in a manner similar to their mat 
garment called TZiabuta, wear it as an article of 
apparel, merely for the time in which they may be 
so engaged. It is certainly a garment neither to 
be admired for its flexibility or firmness, but well 
adapted for fishermen, or those occupied in the 
water, as it is not easily injured by wet, whereas 
bark-cloth would be utterly destroyed in the water, 
its substance resembling paper both in strength and 
appearance. 

A tree produces several bunches of nuts; and from 
twelve to twenty large nuts, besides several small 
unproductive ones, may be seen on each bunch. In 
good situations the fruit is gathered four or five 
times in the course of the year. It is most used as 
an article of food, both meat and drink, when green 
or young (Oua of the Tahitians, Koroomba of the 
Cingalese) ; in that state it yields an abundance of a 
delicious, cooling beverage, to which Madeira wine, 
brandy, etc., is sometimes added. 

Passing over ‘‘toddy,” arrack, omejar, jaggery 
(coarse sugar), and other secondary products, the rind 
or husk of the cocoa-nut is very fibrous, and whey 
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ripe is the roya oz coir of commerce, now so exten- 
sively used in Europe and North America for mat- 
ting, brushes, hats, etc. It is prepared by being 
soaked for some months in water, washed, beaten to 
pieces, and then laid in the sun to dry. This being 
effected, it is again well beaten, until the fibres are 
so separated as to allow of their being worked up like 
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hemp, similar to which it is made up in ropes of any 
size, from the smallest cord to the largest cable, but 
it will not receive tar; it isrough to handle, and has 
not so neat an appearance about the rigging of 
shipping as that made from hemp, but surpasses the 
latter in lightness and elasticity, and even, it is said, 
durability; more so if wetted frequently by salt- 
water. From its elasticity it is valuable for cables, 
enabling a ship to ride easier than with a hemp or 
chain cable. Bennett remarks that he was once on 
board a ship, in a severe gale, when chain and hemp 
cables gave way; and the vessel at last, most unex- 
pectedly, rode out the gale with a small coir cable. 
Among the Polynesian Islands, where this tree 
grows, the coir is used in the manufacture of 
** sinnet,”? some of which is beautifully braided, and 
devoted to a variety of purposes. At Tonga, one of 
the Friendly Islands, the natives dye the ‘ sinnet,” 
called Kafa, of various colours, using it in tying the 
rafters of the huts, ete. The rope for their canoes is 
all manufactured from this substance. The husk 
from which the fibrous substance has not been sepa- 
rated is used in Ceylon in lieu of scrubbing-brushes 
for the floor; and also brooms, mats, and bags are 
manufactured from it. 

Another valuable production of the cocoa-nut is 
the oil, which is an article of exportation from Cey- 
lon and other parts of India, Polynesia, ete. It is 
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used in various articles of domestic economy ; besides 
being an excellent burning oil (for which it is most 
admired, giving out neither smoke nor smell when 
burning, and having a clear bright flame), it has 
since had an additional value and more extended use 
in Europe, by the discovery of its capability of being 
manufactured into candles, rivalling wax or sperma- 
ceti, at the same time without being much higher in 
price than those of tallow. Soap has also been 
manufactured from it; and it is lavished by the 
Asiatics, Polynesians, and other intertropical natives 
over their persons; and at Tongatabu and others of 
the Polynesian Islands is used scented with sandal- 
wood, giving a delightful fragrance to the flowing 
tresses and elegant persons of the dark beauties of 
those fascinating islands. In cold weather this oil 
(like most of the vegetable oils) becomes very hard, 
and requires to be melted before it can be used for 
burning. 

The method of making the oil is very simple. The 
kernel having been removed from the shell is boiled 
in water for a short period ; it is then pounded ina 
mortar, taken out, and pressed. The milk, as it is 
called, is then boiled over a slow fire, when the oil 
floats on the top, and being skimmed off and after- 
wards boiled by itself, two quarts of oil may be pro- 
cured from fourteen or fifteen cocoa-nuts. hen 
fresh, the oil is used in cookery, and has an excellent 
flavour ; the Cingalese anoint their bodies with it 
after bathing, and invariably use it for the sake of 
giving a glossy and smooth appearance to the hair, 
for which purpose it is in great requisition by both 
sexes. 

The remains of the cocoa-nut, from which the oil 
has been extracted, are termed by the Cingalese 
Poonak ; the best Poonak is obtained when the oil is 
extracted by pressure: it is an excellent food for 
pigs, poultry, etc. This substance is termed by the 
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Tahitians Ofa, and by the natives of Tongatabu 
Efeneiu, and they use it also for fattening their pigs 
and poultry, as also at the other Polynesian Islands. 
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The Date Palm is largely distributed over eastern 

arbary, and Arabia. It is 
the most conspicuous object of the oases in the great 
African desert. ‘‘A forest of date trees,” it is said, 
‘presents a very singular sight to a European tra- 
veller; in some parts of Barbary they are as much 
as two leagues in extent, and their verdant crests 
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touching each other, produce the appearance of an 
immense natural temple, whose silence is only inter- 
rupted by the concert of numerous birds, the sole 
inhabitants of those lonely places. Though the 
country is covered with masses of barren sand, the 
ground beneath the shelter of these grandees of the 
desert is covered with flowers of every hue, while 
the stems of the trees themselves are festooned with 
numerous beautiful climbing plants.” 

The date palm shoots up its straight and tapering 
stem to the height of fifty to sixty feet. The stem is 
marked by numerous ring-like ridges. ‘The bright 
green leaves are on the top, and drop their feathery 
shapes like a canopy. A large group of flowers 
appears in what is called a spathe, one of which con- 
tains 12,000 blossoms; and three such elusters are 
found on each tree. One species of the palm is said 
to exhibit the great number of 200,000 flowerets in a 
single spathe. 

This tree produces its fruit under its leaves. It 
begins to bear at about six years of age, and is 
fruitful for upwards of two hundred years. Each 
bunch of fruit weighs about twenty-five pounds, and 
one tree yields about a hundredweight every season. 
Dates are a principal article of food in many parts of 
the east. They are eaten green, dried, or beaten 
into meal, and serve for all seasons of the year. The 
Arabs have a saying that “a good housewife may 
furnish her husband every day for a month with a 
dish of dates differently prepared.” They also boast 
of its medicinal virtues. From the leaves they make 
couches, baskets, bags, mats, and brushes; from the 
branches, cages for their poultry ; from the fibres of 
the boughs, thread and rope; from the sap a cooling 
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drink ; the body of the tree serves for fuel; and their 
camels are fed on the date-stones. Indeed, among 
the many useful trees given by the kind providence 
of God to the eastern people, there is not one more 
serviceable or more prized. 

An Arab woman came to England, having charge 
of some children, and remained here four years. On 
her return to her people she was surrounded by them, 
and assailed by questions. She answered, ‘‘ The 
country is like a garden, the people are rich, they 
have fine clothes, fine houses, fine horses, fine 
carriages, and they are said to be very wise and 
happy.” On hearing this her audience became en- 
vious of England, and somewhat discontented with 
their own condition. They were departing with 
these feelings, when the woman happened to say, 
‘‘One thing is certainly wanting : there is not a single 
date tree in the whole country.” Having learned 
that she was quite sure of this, their feelings were 
changed, and they went away wondering how man 
could live in a country where there were no date palms. 

The harvest of dates is expected with. as much 
anxiety, and is attended with as great rejoicing, as the 
vintage in the south of Europe, or as harvest-home in 
England. The gathering of this valuable fruit. is a 
labour of some elk as the trunk of the tree is 
lofty, almost straight, and bulky ; it is also necessary 
to avoid the sharp, hard ridges and projections. But 
with the aid of a rope slipped under the armpits, and 
with the knees and hands firmly grasped to the 
trunk, the top of the tree is attained and the fruit is 
plucked. 


Of a specimen of Wild Palm near Mount Sinai, 
Laborde says—‘‘ What appeared to be most worthy 
of notice was a palm tree in its natural state, which 
we found above Ouadi Seleh. The palm tree is 
always represented with its summit pointed, its leaves 
bent back and spreading-over its head, from whence 
gracefully hang dates as bright as coral; and we 
never imagine that all this elegance is produced by 
art, and that nature, less 
refined, has only attended 
to its preservation. Before 
us we saw the palm tree as 
it had grown for many a 
year, forming a rampart of 
its perishing leaves, and 
again coming to life, as it 
were, in the midst of its 
wreck. Neglected by the 
Arab of the desert, who 
considers all attempts at 
cultivation beneath his dig- 
nity, the palm tree at times 
forms impenetrable forests ; 
more frequently, however, 
it is found isolated near a 
fountain.” 

In civilised countries, far 
remote from their natural 
scenes, the produce of the 
palm tribe contributes to 
comfort or luxury. ‘ Take 
a walk in the streets of 
London, and observe everywhere how substances 
originally obtained from palms, and turned to useful 
purposes, meet your eye. That ragged boy, sweeping 
the crossing, and begging you with a faltering voice, 
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real or assumed, to ‘remember poor Jack,’ holds in 
his hands a broom, the fibrous substance of which 
was cut by the wild Indians of Brazil from the 
stems of a palm; that gentleman dressed in the 
tiptop of fashion, who wees swings his ‘ Penang 
lawyer,’ little thinks that, in carrying that walking- 
eane, he is in fact carrying a young plant of the 
Licuala acutifida ; that fine lady’s parasol-knob—what 
is it but a Coquilla-nut turned into that shape? Con- 
tinue your walk, and you will find still more instances. 





TALIPAT SCROLL. 


Those ‘ chip hats’ so extensively worn on fine summer 
days, what are they made of ?—the leaves of a Cuban 

alm (Thrinax argentea). Look at that stand, with 

eaps of dates upon it, gathered on the borders of the 
great desert of Sahara, and eagerly purchased by the 
people ; look at those fine cocoa-nuts, grown on the 
shores of the Indian Ocean and the Caribbean Sea, 
and here retailed in penny slices to the humbler in- 
habitants of the British metropolis. Step into a 
house, and there too will you observe many products 
obtained from palms in the most remote corners of 
the globe. That thick brownish matting, now so 
generally used for covering halls, staircases, and 
offices, is woven from the husk (smesecarpium) sur- 
rounding the cocoa-nut. Those beautiful pieces of 
furniture which arrest your attention are made of 
various kinds of palm wood. That elegant little 
plaything you see m the hands ef yender child was 
skilfully manufactured of the bene-like kernels 
(albumen) of the. vegetable ivery palm. Those fine 
stearic candles illuminating the neeom—what are they 
composed of but the fatty substanee extracted from 
the fruit of the oil palm and the cocea-mut? That 
sago, which, under various disguises, appears at the 
dinér-table, it also is the prodaely the pith, of palms 
flourishing in the islands of the East Indian Archi- 
pelago. That arrack too is extracted from a 
palm—the cocoa-nut. Be still more inquisitive, and 
ask of what that tooth-powder, so extensively ap- 
plied, consists, and you will be told that its chief 
ingredients are Betel-nuts, previously reduced fo 
charcoal, and dragon’s blood—both produced by 
palms; or examine our toilet soap, and you will find 
that the fatty substance, which enters so largely into 
the composition of it, has been derived from palms. 


Everywhere you will meetnumerous products ofpalms, | 


- PALME. 
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either in a raw state, or turned by the ingenuity of 
man to some useful purpose; and this too at a place 
thousands of miles from those regions which palms 
principally acknowledge as their native country.”* 

Our frontispiece this month represents the Talipat 
Palm of Ceylon (Corypha Umbraculifera). Tt often 
grows above a hundred and fifty feet high. - The 
leaves are the only separate part of this tree of much 
aceount. Prepared for receiving writing with an 
iron style, they form rude matiwe books. The 
huge leaves are used as umbrellas or sun-shades, 
or made into tents, when he eame-lke ribs are re- 
moved, and several leaves sewed In some 
districts the leaves are canried befere the chief people 
as a sort of social distinction, the mumber of leaves 
and bearers denoting rank, as im China we read of 
mandarins of one, two, or three barttons. 

Formerly, boa were few ee vr in oo 
country for s beg seen growang in their natura 
condition, Bumted pA aces of Cyclas or Phenix 
occasionally were seen, but a live palm tree was a 
rare and romantic spectacle to ¢he million. Now 
there may be seen, at Kew and elsewhere, specimens 
of palms almost in their native magnificence and 
beaaty. 








UNATTACHED STUDENTS AT OXFORD. 


A creat movement has lately taken place in the 
University of Oxford, which, though small in its 
beginnings, will probably have wide and lasting 
results, and mark an era in the intellectual history of 
the country. The gates of the University of Oxford 
are now thrown widely open to all comers. In the 
broadest sense, and no longer in a limited and re- 
stricted meaning, Oxford is now a national University. 
Nominally she has always been such, and not only 
nominally but in a real sense also; but still within 
the inexorable limits imposed by pecuniary considera- 
tions. It was free to all; as a desk and dormitory at 
Eton are free to all—we might also add as a seat in 
the House of Commons is open to ‘any one who can 
get there ; but still there was a price to be paid which 
practically put a University career utterly beyond the 
dreams of most poor scholars. Of late years, Oxford 
has taken several important steps in order to place 
herself in harmony with the new conditions of our 
times, and to save herself from the reproach of falling 
behind the age. She abolished subscription to the 
articles; she allowed any master of arts to open 4 
private hall; she lessened the duration of the univer- 


— ae 





* Seeman’s ‘ Popular History of Palms.” 
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sity course; she adopted nearly every suggestion of 
improvement that was made within er without her 
borders. Still the traditional aspect of the University 
was hardly changed, and though nearly all the colleges 
maintained a highly prosperous condition, there was 
no large additional influx of students; and it did not 
appear that the University was fitly fulfilling the 
great function implied by its idea, of shaping and 
directing the mind of the country. The governing 
body at Oxford, anxious for University extension, in 
the highest interests both of the University and the 
country, has now adopted the system of “ unattached 
students ;” which will render the University as cheap 
and available to all classes as the Universities of Scot- 
land and Germany, remove many of the disabilities 
poverty so often imposes on young men of ability and 
promise, largely recruit and extend the class of those 
who will do the country intellectual service, and add 
an ever freshening youth to the more venerable life 
of the great University. 

in the first place, the University, in a generous 
and self-denying spirit, has for its unattached stu- 
dents cheapened all its expenses, and reduced them 
to a minimum. Every one who knows Oxford is 
aware that the initial expenses press with peculiar 
weight on an undergraduate. He has to pay a large 
sum for the furniture of his rooms, and for caution 
money another large sum. These expenses alone 
can rarely be less than fifty or sixty pounds, and 


though a portion of this eventually comes back, its 


return is too remote to affect the immediate calcula- 
tions of a poor man. The unattached student at 
once takes furnished lodgings, which may be as 
cheap as he can find, and the entrance fee is reduced 
to a five-pound note. In other directions a reduction 
is similarly carried out. University and college dues, 
including ordinary fees to college tutors, average 
twenty pounds a year; they now stand at three 
pounds ten. Three guineas a year more will pay 
for fees for professors’ lectures ; and for this moderate 
sum young men will be able to reap the advantage of 
the highest culture and ability in the University. 
There must be added the expenses of board and 
lodging, and clothing; but a man must dress, eat, 
and sleep, wherever he is, and these expenses need 
not necessarily be greater in Oxford than at any 
other place. Lodgings are dear; but a considerable 
diminution of expenses may be effected by combina- 
tion among poor men in matters of living. It is caleu- 
lated that an unattached student may pass through 
his three academical years at this’ University, and 
take his degree for about £145. The following is a 
table of the calculated figures :— 


t 
or 
oO 
oO 


1. Entrance fee . ‘ i ' . 
2. Yearly fees, at £3 10s. per annum 





for three years . 7" : . 1010 0 

3. Fees for professors’ lectures, say . 10 0 0 
4. Tuition for nine terms, at £3 3s. 

per term . ; ; , . 28710 

5. Fees for entrances to examinations 312 0 
6. Board and lodging for three years 
of 18 weeks a year, at £1 8s. 

per week . ‘ f ‘ . 7512 0 

7. Fees of B.A. degree 710 0 

Total £140 11 0 


This is less than £45 a year—a sum that is less 
than that often paid for education to their children 
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by well-to-do tradesmen. We may add that, in 
practice, it is found that the expenses may fall 
even below this. estimate. f 

We will now briefly sketch the scheme promul- 
gated by the University on the subject of unattached 
students. The technical name for them is ‘‘Scho- 
lares non adseripti,” that is to say, they are members 
of the University without belonging to any college or 
hall. They keep terms by residing in Oxford, either 
with their parents or in licensed lodgings. Before 
candidates are admitted members of the University, 
they have to satisfy the delegates on several im- 
portant points. They have to produce a testimonial 
of character and conduct, a certificate that the parents 
or guardian will consent to their living in lodgings, 
and they have also to pass an examination very 
similar. to the earliest public examination known as 
Responsions. When these conditions have been satis- 
fied, the statute directs that each student shall be 
provided with a tutor, whom he may seleci for 
himself from a list of graduates who have been 
approved by the delegates to act in that capacity. 
We may observe that this “tutor” appears to be a 
somewhat peculiar institution. He is not to give 
instruction to his pupil; this instruction is to be 
provided for separately. ‘To him seems to be dele- 
gated the moral contrel which eoliege authorities 
exercise over the inmate of a college. At the begin- 
ning of his residence the student is to eall on his 
tutor, and report himself, and get directions for his 
studies, and also at the beginnimg and end of every 
term. The tutor is on all occasions to assist the 
student with advice, and is supposed toe be his pro- 
fessional ‘“‘ guide, philosopher, and friend.” He is 
to watch over his students’ conduct and character, 
satisfy himself that they are receiving instruction in 
the studies of tle University, and religious instruc- 
tion if they are members of the Established Church. 
We may add that it would be greatly to the advan- 
tage of the Scottish Universities, where very young 
students live in lodgings without the slightest super- 
vision, if some similar plan were carried out. 

The student having passed his examination, and 
selected the ‘‘tutor,” is matriculated by the Vice- 
Chancellor, and forthwith begins to keep terms. He 
has to engage lodgings under the sanction of the dele- 
gates. He is entitled to all the same University advan- 
tages as any other undergraduate, and has his tutor to 
fall back upon in every emergency. The following is 
the educational provision which is accessible to him: 
—There are the terminal lectures of the professors, 
notices of which are always to be seen on a notice 
board in the Schools’ Quadrangle, and are also pub- 
lished in a variety of other ways. Then, if he is a 
Natural Science man, he has the use of the magnifi- 
cent New Museum in the Parks, with the lectures on 
Physical Science, ete. In addition to this, a set of 
magnificent libraries and reading-rooms are freely 
thrown open to him. ‘These are the Bodleian, on the 
recommendation (procurable with the utmost ease) of 
any master of arts, the Radcliffe Reading-room, and 
the Taylorian Reading-room and Library (of foreign 
literature). There is an admirable system of com- 
bined lectures now in operation at Oriel College and 
Queen’s College, well worthy of further imitation in 
the University, and to all these lectures, open to men 
who propose to go out in honours, unattached students 
are admitted on the payment of very moderate fees. 
Moreover, various distinguished members of the 
University have intimated their readiness to give 
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every co-operation in the instruction of these stu- 
dents. Most of the educational advantages of Ox- 
ford will be placed at their disposal, either gratis or 
on very easy terms. The usual amount of residence 
is for eight weeks in the Michaelmas term, eight 
weeks in the Lent term, and eight weeks in the 
Easter and Trinity terms taken together. But if a 
student desires to reside a shorter period in any term, 
or to be entirely non-resident for a term, or to reside 
during the vacation, the delegates will try and meet 
his wishes, and do their best for him. It is compe- 
tent for any unattached student to become attached, 
and by gaining an open scholarship or exhibition to 
become an inmate of a college. By the new regula- 
tions, students who are members of any college or 
hall may, if they wish, obtain leave to reside out all 
or portions of their terms in licensed lodgings. There 
is much to be said on the comparative advantages of 
lodgings or college rooms. Speaking for ourselves, 
we must say that we prefer rooms in college. In 
due time the unattached student obtains all the 
advantages of a University degree, and if he obtains 
high honours, may gain a fellowship or other lucra- 
tive and honourable advantages. 

Through the kindness of one of the delegates 
og: painiial by the University for the management of 
this new department (Rev. G. W. Kitchin), we 
have obtained particulars of the working of the 
scheme up to a recent date. There were then in all 
about forty unattached students, and there was 
reason to expect that there would be very consider- 
able additions in future terms. They are all poor 
men, sons of clergymen, tradesmen, and others of 
limited means. About a third are Nonconformists; 
and this is the first occasion, despite liberal legisla- 
tion, in which Nonconformists have become members 
of the University to any appreciable extent. Of 
those who have gone in for “Little Go,” the only 
public examination which as yet they have had the 
opportunity of passing, there has been exaetly the 
same proportion of plucks as in the rest of the 
University. ' Most of the men are apparently making 
holy orders their aim in life; the tendency seems 
this way. There is reason to believe that a very 
large proportion of the men who now enter the 
ministry of the Church of England as “‘literates” 
will enter through the new channel opened up 
to them in the University. The expenses will be as 
moderate as elsewhere, and the other advantages 
will be greatly higher. Any ‘literate person” 
may now, just as easily, be a graduate of Oxford. 
Those who have enjoyed the priceless blessing of 
years spent in Oxford, would earnestly desire that 
similar advantages may be placed within the reach 
of numberless young men of literary tastes and 
blameless lives, whose only drawback is slenderness 
of means. The social advantages of a University life 
will to a considerable extent be wanting to these 
young men; but not unbalanced by the higherdiscipline 
that may be furnished by frugality, self-control, and 
studious habits.* When their numbers become con- 
siderably increased, they will, perhaps, from motives 
of economy and combination, gather into separate 





* The following business-like memorandum has been issued, which is 
very well deserving of study by the British nation generally in its 
annual migration to the coast :— 

“Undergraduates about to reside in lodgings are advised to come to a 
clear understanding with the lodging-house keepers as to the charges to 
be made under the following heads before engaging lodgings :—(1) Rent 
of apartments ; (2) firing; (3) lights; (4) boot-cleaning ; (5) attendance. 
It should be distinctly understood whether the servant be paid by the 
keeper of the house or look to the lodger for remuneration.” 
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buildings, which will really be new colleges. Such 
edifices will resemble the new Keble College for the 
education of young men for the ministry. They will 
also resemble those days, perhaps the palmiest of all 
in the history of the University, when poor men 
gathered in thousands at Oxford, as the portal and 
home of knowledge. And from such a beginning, 
the present collegiate system, of an excellence un " 
leled in Europe, worked itself into shape. It may 
be hoped, in the providence of God, that in such an 
institution as this there is a remedy provided for the 
great evil that is complained of in the falling off of 
University candidates for the ministry of the Church 
of England. 

It may here be insisted that from the ample 
funds of the University some measure of assist- 
ance ought to be given to poor young men desirous 
of entering the ministry. The University is wealthy, 
and year by year is growing wealthier.. It is stated 
by Mr. E. T. Rogers, lately a professor, that the 
amount of the aggregate income of the University 
annually derived from its endowments, already very 
large, will in a few years be enormous. Such a 
measure of assistance will only be a matter of right. 
These large endowments were, as a rule, bequeathed 
to the University for the purpose of assisting poor 
men, and training them for the ministry of the 
Church of England. The effect of the earlier reform 
legislation in University matters, has been to alienate 
the funds from the class for whom they were in- 
tended, and to give them to a class who had a much 
inferior claim on them. The great mass of exhibitions 
and scholarships have fallen into the hands of clever 
schoolboys, who have been sent by wealthy parents 
to public schools, and who have been trained by 
accomplished tutors to the degree of excellence 
necessary for the acquisition of these prizes. Thus 
these pecuniary advantages often come to those who, 
through the wealth of their parents, least require 
them. It may also be doubted whether in very 
many cases the scholarship really falls to the person 
who, in point of culture and ability, best deserves it. 
He may not, from the want of that public school 
training which he has not been able to afford, under- 
stand Greek and Latin quantities, and still more 
important classical matters, but he may be more 
r thoughtful, have a wider religious and general know- 
ledge, and eventually prove a more useful and 
learned man than his successful competitor. The 
University that holds such large property will best 
fulfil its trust and the intentions of the original 
benefactors, if it provide, so far as may be, that no 
young man of ability and character, enrolled as 
an unattached student, and looking forward to the 
ministry, shall be frustrated in his sacred object 
through any deficiency in the small pittance necessary 
to carry him through to his degree. 

Mr. Kitchin, of Christ Church, who has been 
largely instrumental in effecting this’ great academic 
change, and to whom much of any credit that may flow 
from it is due, addressed in August, 1868, two lengthy 
letters to the Zimes in explanation of the plan. He 
takes a sanguine view of the operation of the statutes, 
and trusts that the time will come when boys from 
village schools, gradually removed to better schools, 
will be regularly drafted to the University as unat- 
tached scholars. ‘‘If our schools become graduated 
steps up which boys may climb, mentally and s0- 
cially, to the level of the Universities, they will soon 





send us twenty picked men where we now get one; 
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men of power to learn and to rise, not in one branch 
of knowledge only, and that an instrumental one, but 
in every part of the wisdom which God has hidden 
around us that we may ‘search it out.’”? There is 
thus a picture presented, glowing, but we trust not 
too poetic, of what may be achieved for England’s 
mental good and growth. At the same time he 
exhorts such young men and their friends to count 
the cost. They are spending three of their best 
years at Oxford; their book-learning may possibly 
be unfitting them for practical life; though the 
expenses are so much reduced, they still amount to a 
substantial sum. On the other hand, there are large 
intellectual gains to be made, and a golden oppor- 
tunity of rising in the world. Beyond that instru- 
mental training which Oxford gives in developing 
the faculties which are later to be applied to general 
pursuits, she can also, with her large staff of teachers 
and countless appliances, give the direct instruction 
necessary for any particular training that may be 
desired. There is no reason why there should not be 
a good medical school at Oxford. There could hardly 
be a better professor found than Dr. Acland, the present 
Regius Professor of Medicine. As Mr. Kitchin says, 
“The broader teaching and culture of Oxford would 
be invaluable to the candidates for a profession which 
demands the greatest knowledge of social questions, 
the highest scientific skill, and the gentleness and 
polish of a true gentleman.” Then, again, those 
who intend to adopt the scholastic profession, almost 
in any form, may be expected to come; the Univer- 
sities are the best examining bodies in the kingdom, 
and their degree, or stamp of efficiency, is of in- 
creasing value. Then, again, for examination in the 
Indian Civil Service, and various other departments 
of the public service, the Oxford training is available 
and most valuable. Mr. Kitchin has also some 
weighty words on technical education—a subject of 
overwhelming importance, as all those acknowledge 
who know how in our industrial progress we are being 
distanced by technical education on the Continent :— 
“Any one who has watched the movements of the 
busier life in England, must see that what is called 
technical education must take up a prominent place. 
And those men who are most alive to this fact, have 
already turned their eyes towards the Universities as 
centres whence light may spread through the manu- 
facturing world. We must modify, or rather enlarge 
our course of studies; give more weight to mathe- 
matics and mechanics; and be prepared with a more 
definite and special training for those who need it.” 
Mr. Kitchin thus eloquently concludes :—‘“‘ If we can 
attract to us enthusiastic and vigorous ability, which 
otherwise would have known nothing of the higher 
sides of education ; if we can modify our course of 
studies so as to meet the needs of the time, and 
combine the greatest ‘light’ with the best fruit; if 
we can bring young men together to feel the move- 
ments of active mental life instead of the hard drill 
of the narrow seminary, and teach them, by the free- 
dom and healthful exercise of thought and diligence, 
tc B iy all things’ and to ‘hold fast that which is 
good,’ then we may have hope for the Universities—we 
may foresee a new period of thought and influence ; 
for they will be worthy leaders of the coming time. 
If not, then Alma Mater will be like one of those 
great deserted inns on the old posting road; the 
new ways of life will leave it on one side—it will be 
only a relic of a former age and a past civilisation; 
men will smile sadly as they catch a glimpse of it 
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while they are hurried by towards the busy centres of 
life and energy.” 

The University has certainly done its best, thus far, 
towards averting such a catastrophe. The average 
expense of an Oxford education was commonly set 
down at a thousand pounds; it may now be obtained 
for a hundred and fifty pounds (or little more than 
one-seventh of that sum), spread over a period of 
three years. We may hope that in time these ex-' 
—_ may be still further abridged, and that many 

elps will be provided from the University funds. 
There are many social advantages to be foregone, 
temptations to be resisted, headwork to be done; but 
the chief substantial good which Oxford can offer re- 
mains open to all. It will probably be for the moral 
health of the whole University, where, perhaps in the 
majority of instances among undergraduates there 
is too much love of amusement and thinness of mind, 
that there should be imported a class of men on 
whom the necessity of industry is enforced, and who 
are familiar with the hard, practical work-day aspect 
of life. It is earnestly trusted that the advantages 
thus brought to the doors of poor men will not be 
neglected, but prove among the happiest influences 
for the social amelioration of our country, and the ad- 
vance of our fellow-countrymen in knowledge, power, 
morality, and religion. F. A. 





CHARACTERISTIC LETTERS. 
COMMUNICATED BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MEN I HAVE KNOWN.” 
HARRY D. 8. GOODSIR. 

(SURGEON AND NATURALIST TO THE FRANKLIN EXPEDITION.) 


As devoted a lover and cultivator of natural history 
as ever lived, though some scientific research 
may since have been carried further, I hope 
this last record of my lamented friend Harry 
Goodsir will be found of some public interest. 
He sailed with Franklin and Crozier on their fatal 
Arctic expedition, and perished with them. Not of 
rank enough to have his name blazoned and his fate 
lamented, like those of his leaders, he yet stood so 
high in the estimation of all who knew him, and 
stood on so high a ground as an illustrator of natural 
science, that even now, after the lapse of a quarter 
of a century, there are many still left to recall his 
memory to their hearts, as I do, with the deepest 
sorrow and regret. ; 

The letter speaks for itself, and needs no intro- 
ductory comment :— 

July 7th, 1845. 
Whale Fish Islands, Baffin’s Bay. 

Dear Sir,—After a passage of nearly two months, we have 
at length arrived at this place, which in all probability will be 
the last opportunity at present afforded me of acquainting you 
with the success of our proceedings so far as we have yet gone. 
I was very sanguine, betore leaving England, of success as re- 

rded the zoological productions of these latitudes, and certainly 

ave not been disappointed. 

Our passage out was rather tedious in consequence of the 
adverse nature of the winds, and during that part of it from 
Stromness to Cape Farewell we were forced to proceed so far 
to the north and east of our course as to be in hourly expecta- 
tion during the 11th of-seeing Hecla in the distance. In this, 
however, all were disappointed, for the wind becoming favour- 
able during the night we made for Cape Farewell, which we 
were off by Sunday, the 22nd. 

The whole of this time I was prevented making any observa- 
tions in consequence of the boisterous state of the weather, with 
the exception of two days; the animals, however, which were 
then obtained, from their beauty and unknown character, made 
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up for the previous and suceeeding loss of time. It was during 
the 10th ult., while in lat. 61° 47’, and long. 14° 14’, that I first 
obtained specimens of a new species of Briareus, which proved 
a most important addition to our knowledge of these animals, 
inasmuch as cilia were observed fringing the bifurcated portions 
of the lateral extremities of the body. This fact decides the 
position of these very remarkable creatures in the animal scale, 
so that Quoy and Gaimand’s supposition regarding its mollusci- 
form character is incorrect. At the same time a very beautiful 
crustacean was obtained, the type of a new genus of Pontia, 
allied to Ireneus. It is characterised most prominently by the 
great size, by the enormous length of the four central tail fila- 
ments, the inner of which are not armed with filaments, all the 
others being so; each of the antenne is armed with a joint at 
the distal part of the first third, by which means the animal is able 
to bend them up-so as to conceal them beneath its body ; alto- 
gether it is one of the most beautiful and characteristic forms of 
the family I ever saw. All the Meduse obtained at that time 
were ciliogrades ; one of these—the most interesting—is peculiar 
in so far that instead of the ribs, bearing the cilia, being in a 
longitudinal direction, they are transverse, the cilia arising 
from either edge of the rib. The minute structure is very com- 
plicated, and, so faras I am at present aware, proves its affinity 
to the Diphyde, as well as the Salpe. 

A small specimen of Clio was obtained along with the above- 
mentioned species, but it was only after entering Davis Straits 
on the 23rd, that these beautiful Pteropoda were seen in abun- 
dance along with Spiratella. Both of these creatures when 
swimming in the water are very active and exceedingly beau- 
tiful, being adorned with the brightest colours. They only 
make their appearance on the surface of the water in the still 
of the evening, and only in calm weather. From observations 
made on them, I am enabled to corroborate those of Eschricht, 
with the exception of one or two points which want of time 
prevents me taking notice of in this place. 

On Tuesday we saw land to the eastward, and the following 
morning passed’ several large icebergs, The wind, which had 
been falling away since Monday night, now fell off altogether, 
and my harvest began. Ever since I have been completely 
engaged without intermission in drawing those animals which 
cannot be preserved, and in describing all that are procured. 
I can assure you, although a labour of love, it is not without its 
fatigues, for my fellow-officers are so anxious to procure speci- 
mens for me that I never want fresh matter to work on. 
Owing to the constant light also, I am enabled to work without 
intermission until all the specimens are secured. My work 
therefore does not cease until a change of weather puts a stop 
to it. On the 27th soundings were got in forty-one fathoms, 
so that a dredge was put over, which came up containing nume- 
rous valuable and interesting animals—a nondescript species of 
Caprella, amphipoda in great numbers, several asteriade, a 
Terebratula, along with several mollusca, and the type of a new 
genus of Isopod allied to Murina; a very beautiful Ascidian ane 
three specie: »* fish—Cyclopterus, Liparis, Ammodytes, anc = 
very beautitu. species new to me. 

Towards the evening of this day a large shoal of the lowing 
whale, Phoceena melas, passed the ship, apparently in their 
way towards the south. The next day, 28th, the dredge was 
again put down in 300 fathoms, and produced many valuable 
specimens, which are extremely interesting both from their 
peculiar characters and the great. depth at which they were got. 
Amongst the many that were got I observed Fusus, Turitell, 
Venus, Deutalium ; some very large forms of Isopoda, along 
with Annelides, Zoophytes, Coralines, and many other forms 
of interest. The species obtained on this last attempt, which 
were of most interest to me on account of the bearings regarding 
the distribution of species, were the Brissus lyrifer of Forbes, 
and the Alauna rostrata, first got by myself at the mouth of 
the Frith of Forth. 

On the Ist inst. I procured several specimens of Sagitta and 
two of a small Medusa, Beroé, which presented some very 
interesting peculiarities regarding the process of development. 
In this animal a thick germinal membrane of a red colour was 
observed lining the central cavity of the body, in which both 
male and female cells appeared to be developed. The ova after 
® certain time having arrived at some size, project so far as to 
become pedunculated, and so hang from the membrane into the 
cavity. The male cells are also developed in the same 
membrane. 

Within the last few days I have been examining the minute 
er microscopic structure of the ice forming the bergs. The 
first and most striking peculiarity regarding it is its perfect 
freshness and freedom from salt, producing most excellent water. 
So far south as this and during this moist warm weather it is 
disappearing very rapidly, and it is curious to observe how the 
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action of melting goes om When the strface of a mass ig 
examined when melting, numerous flat concavities are seen upon 
it, all of the same size and form, without any interruption 
excepting the ridges forming the walls of separation. , 

A portion being taken up in the hand,a loud eravkling 
noise is heard issuing from it, small particles occasionally 
flying off. Both of these phenomena appear to arise from 
the peculiar nature of the minute structure of the ice, 
which consists of three series of cells; two of these series 
traverse the mass in the same direction, the third at right 
angles to the course of the two former. One of the former 
series has the cells of some size and quite globular ; the size 
being very regular throughout; they have also exactly the 
apnenmnnee of nucleated cells, owing to the existence of a small 
globule of a peculiar fiuid contained within it ; the other series 
are of an oblong sausage shape and also contain small globules, 
but generally several instead of one. These may be formed 
in consequence of several of the smaller globular-shaped cells 
conjoining ; but this is a mere conjecture, and not very likely 
to be correct because if it were so these oblong cells would not 
assume the same direct linear course which they always have. 
It appears to me that the two series of cells just spoken of are 
the causes of the phenomena mentioned above as taking place 
when the mass is liquifying. Several globules falling into one 
and thereby forming a ag gna for water, the chuckling noise 
is easily accounted for. e mode of formation, however, and 
the nature of the fluid contained in the cells isa much more 
difficult subject. Is it likely to be similar in any way or simi- 
larly formed, to the fiuid described by Sir David Brewster as 
existing in the small cells of topaz and some other precious 
stones ? 

The third series of cells are very minute and thickly 
studded in very well-defined wavy bands which run across 
the lines formed by the other series at right angles. These 
bands are of an opaque white colour, owing to the cells 
being so closely placed together, and in all probability 
the berg derives its opaque white snow-like colour from this 
circumstance. Regarding this, howevcr, as well as many other 
points relative to these interesting bodies, such as the formation, 
etc., I expect'to have further and better opportunities of making 
observations. 

The shores of these islands offer many beautiful illustrations 
of the action of floating ice upon rocks (their mineralogical 
structure is: entirely granite of a greyish colour with occasional 


long narrow undulating bands of white and red quartz), all 


within the tide mark, and in some places considerably above it, 
being rounded-off, long, irregular ridges and intervening sulci, 
marking the action of the half-floating masses. Of the parti- 
cular action, however, I will be enabled to speak more in detail 
after witnessing the breaking up of the ice next spring. The 
shores afford many species of seaweed ; the islands themselves 
also produce some very beautiful mosses and lichens, with 
ceveral of the higher forms of plants, all of which I have 
anerdy gathered. 

The Esquimaux are in a state of half-civilisation, there being 
a Danish settlement for the purpose of collecting seal oil, 
narwal teeth, ete. The sea produces numerous very beautiful 
forms of Meduse, Mollusca, &., and as we are to remain here 
until Thursday, the 10th, I expect to complete the fauna, flora, 
and mineralogy of the whole group. You are already, ere’ you 
reach this part of this tiresome letter, heartily tired of it. You 
must excuse its many imperfections, for I am too anxious to get 
on with my work to be able to correct them. When you see 
any of my friends in London, pray be so good as to remember 
me to them, and 


Believe me, yours very faithfully, 


Harry D. 8. Goonstn. 
W. Jerdan, Esq. 


In the recently published ‘Memoirs of Johw 
Goodsir, Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Edinburgh,’’* will be found some short papers which 
were written in conjunction with his brother Marzy. 
The introductory chapters of that work contain most 
interesting records of the early life and training of 
these brother anatomists and naturalists, who were 
an honour to their native county, Fife, and to 
Scotland. 


a 





* “The Anatomical Memoirs of John Goodsir, F:R.s.” Edited by Pro- 
fessor W. Turner, with Biographical Memoir by Dr. H. Lonsdale. 2 vols 
A. &C. Black, Edinburgh. 
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_Up a very good dinner. 
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TWO MONTHS IN PALESTINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘TWO MONTHS IN SPAIN.” 
IX. 


On Tuesday morning, the 15th December, we started 
at 7°30 a.m., horses, mules, and donkeys all in 
good working order, and Mustaffa, the cook, and 
refractory muleteer, in better humour than they had 
been for some days. A ride of two and a half hours 
brought us to Samaria. The day was fine, and we 
were able to spend an hour pleasantly among the 
ruins of this ancient capital. 1 need not here refer to 
its Bible history, as nothing Jewish or Samaritan now 
remains. The readers of Josephus will remember 
his glowing description of this magnificent city of 
Herod, which he called Sebaste. The most prominent 
and interesting ruins now to be seen are those of St. 
John’s Church of the Crusaders. This building still 
retains its general outline, and is one of the best 
specimens of the arehitecture of that period now in 
Palestine. There was no unwillingness on the part 
of our Moslem guide to show us over the entire build- 
ing, though it is now a mosque. We were only 
asked to substitute slippers for our shoes, when we 
descended to the Grotto, or Sepulchre of St. John the 
Baptist. This cave is similar to many that we have 
already seen and attempted to describe, with six or 
eight loculi for the dead. One is staggered at every 
turn in the journey of Palestine by the many eonflict- 
ing traditions. Certain Christians and Moham- 
medans tell you that this is the burial-place of St. 
John, while the priests of the Armenian Church of 
Jerusalem show the pilgrims the place of his inter- 
ment, over which they have an altar. Perhaps this 
uncertainty is not without its uses, when we see 
how prone man is to fall into material worship. 
This is a fine site for a city. The ruins cover the 
plateau of a richly cultivated hill, round which for a 
distance of two miles there is a suceession of stone 
and marble columns, prostrate and upright, or partly 
sunk in the earth; most of them without their 
capitals, which may be seen in broken fragments 
strewed along the ground. The present miserable 
Arab village, consisting of forty or fifty huts, lies on 
the face of the hill near the Church of St. John, and 
is characteristic of the dirt and indolence of this mis- 
governed country. 

From Nabulus northward, the cultivation and 
scenery became more changed and interesting. 
About an hour’s ride beyond Samaria we ascended 
a ridge, from which we had a varied and exten- 
sive view over mountain and valley, each hill being 
crowned with a picturesque village and cultivated 
terraces. Here wespread our carpet for lunch, and then 
had a very enjoyable ride on to Jenin, the En-gannim 
of the Bible. Our muleteer had not pitched our tent, 
but had procured for us a small upper room in the 
outskirts of the village. The comforts and discom- 
forts of life are in a great degree comparative. This 
little apartment of nine feet square, with a small 
wooden shutter for a window, and cold stone floor, 
would have appeared very wretched to a man that 
had just left his elub or comfortable English home, 
but to us, after our experience on this journey, it 
was almost a luxury. We got our three small beds 
ranged round the sides, and then there was just room 
for our little table in the centre. The cook and 
Mustaffa. found a place below, and were able to get 
] The neighbourhood was too 
dirty and unsafe for us to venture out in the evening. 
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Next morning the weather was favourable, and soon 
after daylight we mounted our horses. We were de- 
lighted with the beautiful and picturesque scenery 
before us. This day was rich in Biblical history, There 
lay the broad and rich Plain of Esdraelon. It 
was a relief to get out of the dirty Arab village, 
and to gaze on the beauties that nature had spread 
around. The hills are here better clothed, and the 
plains broad and fertile; but the ancient terraces are 
worn and washed away, and the rich plains are left 
uneultivated, save in little patches here and there. 
Why should the poor fellah labour and improve, 
merely that the fruits of his toil should be wrung 
out of him by the greedy and dishonest sheikh, or 
plundered by the lawless Bedouin? 

If the reader will refer to a map he will find. 
that this Plain of Esdraelon—or Valley of Jezreel, or 
Plain of Megiddo, for these are one and the same 
thing—stretches from the Jordan on the east, and 
narrowing towards Mount Carmel, descends to the 
Mediterranean. It is one of the largest as well as 
most fertile tracts in Palestine. We made a short 
detour to the right, to the Fountain of Jezreel, 
which flows in a copious stream of fine clear water 
from the base of Mount Gilboa, near to where the 
Israelites pitched their tents, and from the ridge of 
which Gideon descended and overthrew the Midian- 
ites with ‘the sword of the Lord.” 

We did not go on to the village of Jezreel, as we 
learned it would not reward the labour, but pro- 
ceeded north through the valley, leaving, at a little 
distanee on our left, the village of El-Fileh, a strong- 
hold of the Crusaders, and the battle-ground of the 
French and Turks in 1799, in what was called ‘the 
battle of Mount Tabor.” 

We now passed round the base of “ Little Her- 
mon,” and ascended the ridge on which the village of 
Nain stands, ever memorable for the example of our 
Saviour’s love. (Luke vii.) We sat down outside 
the village on a small plateau of limestone, and had 
our lunch, and then a stroll round the village. 
There is nothing now to mark the site of the old 
city except a few Arab huts; but the empty tomns, 
caves, and cisterns, which cover a considerable space 
round the present village, indicate that there must 
have been a town of some size and importance at one 
time on this ridge. 

From our resting-place we had another fire view 
of some of those spots the names of which are 
so familiar to us. We had behind us Little 
Hermon, and immediately before us Mount Tabor, 
and far in the distance the snowy peak of Mount 
Hermon. I confess I was a little disappointed with 
Mount Tabor. Seen from the south where we stood, 
it forms an exact portion of a circle, but does not 
appear to be more than 500 feet above the plain, 
though I believe it is more than 1000 feet in height. 
We did not ascend the mountain, but pushed on 
over the plains to Nazareth. 

As we approached the ridge of lofty hills that 
hide this city from view, we began to think that 
Mustaffa had lost his way, but he pointed to an almost 
perpendicular hill and told us that was the road to 
Nazareth. ‘There seemed no passage between the 
projecting cliffs and great boulders which hung on. 
the face of the mountain, but while we were gazing 
on the seene in some doubt, we saw a woman and a 
donkey emerging from between two of these 
boulders; so concluding there must be a passage 
somewhere, we commenced ourascent. Mustaffa and 
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my two companions soon dismounted, and led their 
horses. I had by this time gained such confidence in 
my little horse, that I would almost have trusted him 
to take me up the face of a wall, but as I neared the 
top I dismounted to take a view over the plains we 
had left, and then for the first time saw the extent of 
our danger, and that I had perhaps been a little 
foolhardy. One false step would have precipitated man 
and horse a thousand feet without a chance of escape. 
The view from the summit of this hill was magnificent, 
embracing Mount Tabor, and all the range of the 
‘‘ hills of Galilee” down to Mount Carmel and the 
Mediterranean ; and on the opposite slopes and valley 
we came in sight of the sacred city, rising in broken 
clusters of buildings from the rich green valley below. 
We descended, and for the first time on this journey 
pitched our tents, on a small green plot near the 
‘‘ Fountain of the Virgin.” 

We had still two hours of daylight, and while our 
men were unpacking and getting the dinner ready, 
we started to hear the service in the church of the 
Latin Convent. Here Rome has it all to herself, 
and there is an order, grandeur, and dignity about 
this shrine, that throws the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre into the shade. This church is alleged to 
be on the site of the house of Mary the mother of 
our Lord. Those who take any interest in the ex- 
travagances of the Roman Church, will remember 
that the original house ‘‘ was conveyed by angels 
to Loretto” and that over it a magnificent church 
has been built, to which thousands of pilgrims now 
resort. There is little else of interest in modern 
Nazareth. The inhabitants are chiefly Christians, 
that is about 1000 Greek and 1000 Roman, and about 
400 Maronites. The men, and also the women, are 
very superior in dress and appearance to those of 
purely Moslem cities. 

I had letters to the Protestant mission, and was 
sorry that I had not an opportunity of seeing the 
school, as the superintendent was unwell; but I had 
a very kind reception from Dr. Vartan, the medical 
missionary. from Scotland, and his excellent Scotch 
wife. This gentleman has not yet matured his plans, 
but from what I saw and heard of his missionary 
character and professional kindness, I am quite sure 
that his services will be of great value. When we 
returned to our tent the night again looked stormy, 
and as I was still suffering from effects of fatigue, 
Dr. Vartan suggested that I should go to the Latin 
Convent for the night, which I did, and found aclean 
and comfortable room. There I met the Rev. Mr. 
Follet, of Christ Church, Oxford, and Dr. Torry, of 
New York, and his two nieces; they had been tra- 
velling and suffering like ourselves, and doubted if 
they were well enough to proceed. Next morning, 
after a comfortable breakfast at the convent, I joined 
my friends, who were packing and striking the tents, 
and at 8.30 a.m. we joined Dr. Torry’s party, who had 
determined to cross over to Tiberias. The day was 
stormy, and two of our number were suffering a good 
deal from late exposure. 

We took shelter and lunched in a little khan at 
Libieh, and soon after passed Hattin, the last battle- 
field of the Crusaders. The reader of history will 
remember how the dishonesty of the Christian war- 
riors roused the indignation of the chivalrous Saladin, 
and that he attacked their army near this place, 
and almost annihilated the ‘‘defenders of the Holy 
Cross.” At 3 p.m. we arrived at Tiberias. Our 
dragomans had provided ‘separate quarters for us, 
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both uncomfortable enough, but we were glad to get: 
any shelter. 

To describe this town would be little but a repeti- 
tion of what I have already said on other occasions, 
except that it is at the lowest depth that any human. 
habitation can reach. There is no attempt at drain- 
ing or paving the narrow streets. We attempted to. 
walk out to see the place, but the heavy rains had. 
stirred up all manner of abominations, and we could. 
not proceed a step without being nearly up to the 
knees in wet and filth. We had therefore to make- 
the best of our small quarters, an upper room of ten 
feet square, with open shutters, but no windows. 
Mustatia was provided with charcoal, and we got a 
little fire in the middle of the room to dispel the 
damp till the cook got our dinner ready, when he 
surprised us as usual with his wonderful resources. 
And now, being “ by the sea of Galilee,” we spent. 
the evening in reading and talking over the events 
that had transpired around this spot. There are 
few places richer in associations, and as we recalled 
them, the imagination vividly pictured the fisher- 
men dropping their nets and following Christ at his 
call, and the crowds listening to him on the shore. 

It is very disappointing to find that there are no 
*‘ fishermen ”’ and no “ships” on the sea of Galilee. 
On inquiry we found that there was only one small 
boat on the lake. We sent for the proprietor to 
know his time and terms, but the cunning old fox 
had already been in treaty with the other party, and 
demanded forty francs for two or three hours’ use of 
his boat. We learned from our dragoman that he 
was making the same heavy demand on our friends ; 
in fact, with all the tact of his race, was trying 
to play the one party against the other: as there 
were ladies in the case, we gave up our object and 
let them make their own terms. At sunrise next 
morning we had our horses brought up and rode 
down the side of the lake, through the ruins of the 
ancient city to the hot baths mentioned by Josephus. 
There are four or five of these hot sulphur springs 
that flow from the base of the hills that skirt the lake. 
Over two of them are square buildings and domes 
in a ruinous condition, and the water collected in 
cisterns. We entered one of these and stripped, 
but found we could not endure the heat, which was 
about 150° Fahr. We could only lie on the margin 
of the pool, and use the water cautiously. I imagine 
that I found great relief from this process, and before 
I dressed I ran down the banks and had a comfort- 
able bath in the lake. 

From the ruins that are scattered about, and the 
fragments of thick walls that run down into the lake, 
it is evident that the Herodian-Roman city lay to 
the south of the modern one. The whole of this 
tract, from the mountains north of the sea of Galileo 
to the Dead Sea, has suffered severely from earth- 
quakes, a fact which helps to account for the total 
destruction of so many ancient cities mentioned in 
Scripture. As late as 1837 one of these sad catas- 
trophes occurred, in which several cities round the 
lake were destroyed, and many thousands of the 
inhabitants perished. The old castle and the walls 
were shattered and thrown down, and as the Turks 
never repair anything, they still lie in the same 
state. The town altogether presents a sad scene of 
desolation, and has sunk down into a miserable vil- 
lage of 2000 inhabitants, of whom nearly half are 
Jews, of a more squalid appearance, if possible, than 
those I have described in Jerusalem. 
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